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What  am  I  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen  ?  That  is  a 
question  which  has  constantly  occurred  to  me.  What 
is  a  young  man  to  say  to  young  men,  unless  he  is  more 
learned  or  more  able  than  they  are  ?  He  can  give 
them  neither  advice  nor  experience ;  he  has  no  right  to 
be  didactic,  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  impressive. 

And  yet,  if  there  ever  was  a  conception  which 
might  lend  inspiration  to  dullards,  it  would  be  the  idea 
of  addressing  a  body  of  men  burning  with  the  generous 
sympathies  of  youth,  strong  with  the  robust  qualities, 
both  mental  and  physical,  of  the  Scottish  race,  stand- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  University,  upon 
the  brink  of  that  world  in  which  they  are  so  soon  to 
plunge.  They  know  some  of  the  evils  which  beset 
life,  yet  they  are  not  afraid  to  face  them  ;  they  con- 
template the  future,  not  with  distrust,  but  with 
confidence  ;  they  are  prepared  for  the  responsibilities 
of  manhood  and  the  citizenship  of  a  great  empire. 
Day  by  day  the  burden  of  that  empire  waxes  greater  ; 
day  by  day  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  will  become 
more  onerous  ;  day  by  day  the   future  unveils  itself 


before  your  eyes.  And  at  this  crilical  moment  of 
your  lives,  I  find  myself  chosen  as  your  Rector,  and 
set  to  address  you ;  chosen,  I  believe,  as  being,  like 
you,  a  young  Scotsman,  though  much  older  than 
yourselves,  from  sympathy  rather  than  respect,  from 
a  sense  of  kinship  rather  than  a  hope  of  guidance. 

Let  me  express,  in  the  first  place,  a  heartfelt  sense 
of  gratitude  to  you  for  your  confidence.  It  was  a  great 
honour  to  me  when,  two  years  ago,  you  chose  me  as 
your  Rector  ;  and  though  various  unforeseen  circum- 
stances have  prevented  my  coming  among  you  to 
deliver  the  Address  which  is  the  sign  of  inauguration, 
yet  I  have  been  able  to  take  a  humble  part  in  the 
business  of  your  University.  But  I  can  never  forget, 
however  slight  my  connection  with  you  may  be,  that 
you  called  me,  having  no  local  connection,  and  being 
personally  unknown,  to  this  post,  rendered  illustrious 
not  merely  by  its  own  importance  and  antiquity,  but 
also  by  the  reputation  of  my  predecessors  ;  and 
though  I  am  conscious  how  inadequate  I  am  to  fill 
their  place,  yet  I  must  always  remain  by  your  spon- 
taneous action  united  in  the  bonds  of  affection  and 
gratitude  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  greatness,  of  the  increasing 
greatness  of  the  empire.  A  share  of  that  empire  must 
devolve  upon  you  ;  and  I  confess  that  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  that  reflection  that  I  consider  with  awe  the 
assembly  before  me.  The  destinies  of  a  nation  are  in 
the  hands  of  its  youth.  How  large  a  part  of  our 
destinies  must  lie  in  the  hands  of  near  seven  hundred 


students,  nurtured  by  the  very  fact  of  high  culture  in 
the  proudest  aspirations,  gifted  with  that  fervid  spirit 
which  is  the  distinction  of  our  race,  and  endowed,  I 
doubt  not,  as  many  of  you  are,  with  an  intellect 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  possess  some  of  the 
attributes  of  that  granite  soil  on  which  you  live.  Do 
not  mistake  me,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  mean  that 
those  before  me  are  necessarily  to  sit  in  Parliament 
either  in  this  country  or  in  our  colonies.  The  execu- 
tive and  legislative  powers  are  only  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  nation.  They  both  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  nation  itself ;  and  the  nation  must  largely  take 
that  character  from  its  educated  class,  of  which  you 
will  form,  I  trust,  a  powerful  element.  Whether  you 
enter  the  Church,  or  whether  you  practise  in  law  or  in 
medicine, — whether  you  undertake  the  functions  of 
guiding  the  mind  of  youth,  or  whether,  without  pro- 
fession, you  pass  through  life  as  honest  and  cultivated 
men,  you,  in  virtue  of  the  training  you  have  received, 
must  give  a  colour  to  the  society  in  which  you  live. 
Gentlemen,  I  sometimes  think,  in  relation  to  this 
question,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  the 
functions  of  a  University  really  are  with  regard  to 
the  nation.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  various 
Faculties,  of  new  Professorships,  of  the  questions 
relating  to  scholarships  and  endowments  ;  we  have 
commissions,  and  we  have  reports.  But  there  are 
vital  points  lying  outside  the  compass  of  this  radius 
of  educational  investigation,  with  which  inquiry  does 
not,  and  indeed  cannot,  deal.     Are  we  not  a  little  apt 


to  disregard  the  camel  in  straining  after  the  gnat,  to 
consider  culture  and  to  forget  character,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  end  in  anxiety  about  the  means  %  What,  after 
all,  is  the  object  of  University  training,  and  indeed  of 
all  training  ?  Is  it  not  to  produce  a  man, — a  learned 
man,  a  cultivated  man,  a  brilliant  man,  if  you  will ; 
but,  after  all,  and  before  all,  a  man,  and  an  honest  man  ? 
Now,  of  course,  a  University  can  only  partially 
effect  this  purpose.  Rousseau  would  tell  you  that 
learning  is  itself  the  bane,  and  that  a  University  is 
the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  produce  virtue.  He 
tells  you  that  erudition  is  the  sign  of  decadence,  and 
that  lettered  and  cultivated  nations  have  always  suc- 
cumbed to  the  rude  heroism  of  barbarous  tribes.  Such 
a  paradox  is  not  worth  considering.  The  Germans  of 
this  generation  have  completely  demolished  it,  and  I 
think  the  Scots  themselves  form  a  very  ugly  problem 
to  a  philosopher  holding  such  ideas.  But  in  the 
doctrine,  however  extravagant  it  may  seem,  there  is  a 
germ  of  truth.  Learning  is  by  no  means  everything. 
By  far  the  largest  amount  of  training  for  manhood 
must  be  internal,  must  be  undergone  without  help 
from  teachers  or  from  libraries.  "  In  weariness  and 
painfullness,  in  watchings  often,"  in  blood  and  iron  is 
the  destiny  of  man  wrought  out.  "  I  was  not  swad- 
dled, rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator,"  proudly 
exclaimed  Burke ;  but  is  any  one  so  swaddled  and 
dandled  ?  People  may  be  rocked  and  dandled  into 
insignificance,  but  they  cannot  be  rocked  and  dandled 
into  eminence.     And  this  formation  of  character,  this 


direction  of  energy,  must  be  an  internal  process.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  secular  means ;  for  I  would  not 
casually  introduce  the  religious  aspect  of  the  case  into 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  It  could  not  form  merely  a 
part,  and  therefore,  rather  than  touch  on  it  in  a  tran- 
sitory manner,  I  deem  it  more  reverent  to  omit  it 
altogether.  But  as  regards  the  formation  of  character, 
the  University  is  only  an  anxious,  unconscious  agent. 
She  supplies  rich  and  rare  materials ;  not  Solomon's 
temple  was  supplied  in. a  more  catholic  and  imperial 
spirit ;  but  she  can  only  sit  by  and  watch  whether  the 
result  be  a  shapeless  block  or  the  perfect  figure  of  a 
noble  man.  You  have  before  you  now,  gentlemen — 
you  have  within  you,  I  would  rather  say — the  clay 
and  the  marble,  the  chisel  is  in  your  hand,  the 
dazzling  models  of  antiquity  are  before  you ;  every 
day  that  leaves  the  marble  untouched  is  lost,  each 
day  may  add  a  masterstroke  to  a  masterpiece ;  can 
you  not,  then,  understand  how  solemn  and  suggestive 
a  thing  it  is  for  the  Rector  of  your  choice  to  address 
you  at  such  a  moment — the  crisis  of  your  lives  ? 

And  it  is  no  light  matter,  this  choice  of  a  Hector. 
It  may  not,  indeed,  be  of  such  vital  importance  to 
yourselves  as  it  was  to  your  predecessors  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  crowd  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  recognised 
neither  country  nor  language  in  a  University,  but 
regarded  it  simply  as  one  of  a  harmonious  sisterhood 
of  such  institutions  spread  over  Europe  by  the  Church 
for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  learning,  no 


longer  need  a  Rector  to  watch  over  their  interests. 
The    nations    into   which    they   grouped   themselves 
indeed  exist,  but  no  longer  include  such  varied  races. 
Nor  do  you  now  require  an  official   to  protect  you 
against  ecclesiastical  usurpation  or  baronial  tyranny. 
In  truth,  the  Rector,  as  regards  his  original  functions, 
might  perhaps  have  followed  his  colleagues,  the  Censor 
and  Economus.    But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  University 
Commissions,  however  enlightened  and  however  aus- 
tere, have  always  respected  and  preserved  the  office 
of  Rector,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  wisely  respected  and 
preserved  it.     For  it  is  not  only  the  means  by  which 
you  connect  yourselves  with  the  government  of  the 
University,  it  is  the  means  also  by  which  you  keep  up 
your  connection  with  the  great  world  outside.     From 
your  ancient  cloisters  you  look  forth  every  three  years 
and  select  candidates,  whose  merits  you  sift  and  dis- 
cuss, partly  as  persons  with  whom  you  sympathise  or 
whom   you   admire   in   the    abstract,    and   partly   as 
persons  who,  from  local  or  accidental   circumstances, 
may  be  useful  to  your  University.     Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  contest  is  almost  purely  political,  and  reflects  the 
passions   that   are   raging   outside ;    sometimes   it   is 
almost  purely  local,  while  sometimes  it  is  neither  ;  and 
we  may  arrive  at  the  quaint  spectacle  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
and   Mr.   Bright  in  apparent  opposition  and  rivalry. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  give  no 
such  opportunities  to  their  students,  unless  the  de- 
monstrations in  the  theatres  on  honorary  degree  days 
may   be   deemed   articulate    expressions   of    opinion. 
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But  in  Scotland  we  have  Rectors,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
continue  to  have  them  as  an  essential  part  of  an 
ancient  system,  as  a  link  between  the  students  and 
the  governing  body,  as  a  link  between  the  University 
and  the  world. 

And  perhaps,  then,  as  your  representative  in  the 
University  Court,  I  may  touch  upon  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  striking  defect  in  your  University  system. 
I  have  said  that  the  University  offers  you  the  noble 
models  of  antiquity  for  imitation.  But  I  venture  to 
deem  it  a  flagrant  omission  that  she  hardly  puts 
before  you  at  all  the  giant  and  immediate  shapes  of 
modern  and  mediaeval  history.  It  is  an  omission  from 
the  threefold  view  in  which  the  University  may  be 
regarded  (for  she  wears/like  the  power  which  founded 
her,  a  triple  crown)  ;  she  is  the  custodian  and  reposi- 
tory of  learning,  she  is  the  teacher  of  what  can  be 
taught,  and  she  has  that  third  function  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  which  she  can  only  partially  and  imper- 
fectly fulfil,  the  formation  of  individual  character.  It 
is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  partial  omission  at  any 
rate  of  the  study  of  modern  history  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  her  capacity  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  repository  of 
learning,  is  a  grave  defect.  I  would,  therefore,  rather 
deal  with  it  as  regards  the  formation  of  individual 
character,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  most  im- 
portant while  it  is  the  most  indirect  function  of  the 
University. 

For  what,  after  all,  is  history  ?     It  is  not  merely 

that  history  records  the  fife  of  nations,  and  that  the 
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life  of  nations  and  of  men  is  much  the  same — the 
dark  infancy,  the  aspiring  youth,  the  stern  realisation 
of  manhood,  the  fruition  or  barrenness  of  maturity, 
and  perhaps  also  the  decay  of  old  age — but  that  it 
is  the  story  of  human  effort,  the  treasure-house  of 
human  biography,  and  therefore  of  noble  models  and 
of  splendid  inspiration.  When  we  peruse  the  life  of 
a  great  man,  it  is  common  to  find  that  his  favourite 
reading  was  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  yet  from  how  small 
a  range  could  Plutarch  choose  his  subjects  compared 
to  that  which  history  can  now  present  before  us  !  He 
only  painted  on  a  few  inches  of  an  immeasurable 
canvas,  he  only  plucked  a  branch  from  a  primeval 
forest. 

Against  history  as  a  scientific  study,  or  indeed  as 
a  recreation,  something  may  well  be  said.  "Read  me 
anything  but  history,"  said  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "  for 
that  must  be  fa  lse."  And,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
history  can  even  remotely  approach  accuracy.  We 
know  every  day  of  numberless  reports  which  circulate 
as  true,  and  which  remain  uncontradicted,  and  which 
must  of  necessity  remain  uncontradicted,  unless  men 
would  spend  their  lives  in  negation.  There  is  no  village 
too  small  to  afford  proofs  that  exact  record  is  almost 
impossible,  partly  from  the  inherent  carelessness  of 
gossip,  partly  from  deliberate  falsification,  partly  from 
the  unconscious  colouring  that  an  individual  mind  will 
give  to  meagre  facts.  While  history,  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  suffers  from  scarcity  of  evidence,  the 
history  of  our  own  times  will  suffer  much  more  from  a 
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suspicious  amplitude  of  material ;  the  years  of  plenty 
will  be  worse  than  the  years  of  famine.  And,  taking 
this  gloomy  view,  it  would  appear  that  to  urge  the 
claims  of  history,  when  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  about  personages  so  well  known 
as  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  George  in.,  or  the  first  Napo- 
leon, is  a  futile  and,  indeed,  a  sarcastic  effort. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  singleminded  search  after  truth. 
I  am  not  thinking  of  those  ingenious  writers  who  love 
to  decorate  some  great  criminal  with  padded  virtues, 
and  can,  therefore,  invest  their  narratives  with  all  the 
charm  of  imagination  and  paradox.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  I  wish  to  allude  to  that  other  class,  the  body- 
snatchers  of  history,  who  dig  up  dead  reputations  for 
malignant  dissection.  But  however  earnestly  it  may 
be  pursued,  historical  truth  is  difficult  to  secure. 
Like  a  wayward  vein  of  precious  metal,  it  sometimes 
abounds  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes  shifts  in  sands, 
and  again  will  bury  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  hills. 

Take,  for  example,  two  prominent  persons  in  Scottish 
history.  You  could  hardly  find  two  men  whose  names 
are  more  familiar  to  those  who  have  learned  their 
alphabet  than  Macbeth,  the  henpecked  murderer,  and 
Rizzio,  the  soft  Italian  victim  of  Scottish  pride  and 
Scottish  jealousy.  We  know  that  Rizzio  was  slain, 
and,  indeed,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  you  may  see 
his  blood  on  the  floor.  We  believe  him  to  have 
expiated  in  this  way  the  dangerous  fascination  which 
he  exercised  over  a  beautiful  woman.  But  we  have 
no    means   of  ascertaining    his   fascinations   or   even 
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his  age,   and  probability  points  to  his  having  been 
extremely  old  as  well  as  extremely  ugly. 

Macbeth,  again,  has  been  presented  to  us  by  Shake- 
speare as  a  turbulent  and  unscrupulous  villain.  It 
would  not  be  possible  now  to  paint  over  what  has  been 
portrayed  by  supreme  genius,  but  all  our  historians 
appear  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  reign  of  Macbeth  was 
a  period  of  unexampled  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice. 
In  fact,  if  we  wished  to  hold  up  for  singular  admiration 
a  Scottish  monarch,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prefer  any 
to  the  man  whose  hapless  fate  it  has  been  to  be 
handed  down  to  splendid  immortality  as  a  great  his- 
torical criminal. 

But,  indeed,  admitting  that  history  is  inaccurate, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  useless  for  our  purpose. 
I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  for  our  purpose 
the  accuracy  of  history  does  not  signify.  What 
we  want  is  the  bold  colouring  of  character  and  the 
grand  march  of  events.  Whether  Macbeth  was  really 
a  scoundrel  or  not  does  not  matter.  If  he  had 
descendants,  it  might  be  important  to  them  to  vindi- 
cate his  memory.  For  us  he  points  a  moral  and 
adorns  a  tale.  We  see  the  gradual  march  of  guilt, 
the  uneasy  success  following  crime,  and  the  tragedy 
of  complete  retribution.  We  want  events  to  guide  us 
and  characters  to  warn  us,  but  we  do  not  require  in 
events  the  exact  detail  of  a  Meissonier  or  a  Blarem- 
bergh,  nor  do  we  insist  on  the  proper  costume  being 
placed  on  the  actor  so  long  as  he  plays  his  part. 

Well,  then,  in  spite  of  the  objection  to  history  on 
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the  score  of  inaccuracy,  I  humbly  conceive  that  a 
University  is  unable  to  perform  its  functions  as  re- 
gards the  formation  of  character  without  a  professor- 
ship of  modern  history.  But  there  is  an  omission  of 
part  of  modern  history,  which,  strange  to  say,  is 
worse  than  the  omission  of  the  whole.  For  I  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  a  stain  not  merely  on  this  Univer- 
sity, but  on  all  our  Scottish  Universities,  that  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Scottish  history. 
While  history  in  general  is  valuable  in  the  one  sense 
in  which  I  wish  to  attribute  value  to  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  history  of  our  native  country  is  not 
merely  useful  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial ;  and  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  the  greatest  of 
omissions  that  there  is-  no  provision  for  teaching  it. 
We  must  not  lay  the  fault  on  our  founders  :  they 
were  employed  in  making  that  history,  and  had  no 
leisure  to  devote  to  narrative  or  research.  There  is 
no  great  fault,  indeed,  to  be  attributed  to  any  one,  for 
during  the  last  two  centuries  the  Scots  have  had  so 
much  ground  to  make  up,  and  have  made  up  so  much 
ground,  that  they  can  hardly  be  charged  with  sins  of 
omission.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  professorship  of  Scottish  his- 
tory in  Scotland,  but  not  as  representing  an  essential 
school  or  faculty.  I  would  rather  have  it  like  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Belles  Lettres,  which  is,  as  it  were,  out- 
side the  academical  course,  but  which  provides  lectures 
which  all  may  well  attend  as  a  relaxation  from  that 
course  ;  or  like  the  Chair  of  Gaelic  which  is  about  to 
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be  founded  at  Edinburgh,  and  which  represents  a 
patriotic  determination  not  to  let  that  die  out  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Froude,  indeed,  has  eloquently  sketched  a  more 
ambitious  scheme-^g  scheme  which  would  realise  the 
most  extended  hopes.  If  it  could  be  carried  out  it 
would  renew  and  strengthen  the  connection  between 
the  youth  and  the  traditions  of  Scotland.  But  I  half 
fear  lest  there  should  not  be  space  in  the  academical 
course  for  so  complete  a  system.  I  suspect  the  history 
course  at  Oxford  is  followed  by  a  more  leisurely  class 
than  exists  to  any  extent  at  the  Scottish  Universities. 
Still  we  can  only  bow  to  the  authority  of  that  great 
historical  master,  while  I  feel  that  if  Mr.  Froude's 
scheme  could  be  adopted  I  should  rejoice ;  but  in 
default  of  that,  if  we  could  only  achieve  a  less  ambi- 
tious professorship  I  should  be  content.  The  great 
point  is  that  there  should  be  a  commencement,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  liable  to  the  reproach  of 
producing  highly  educated  Scotsmen  who  know  all 
about  the  Ephors  and  nothing  about  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  one's  native  country  is  not  merely  an  edu- 
cational advantage,  but  a  positive  duty.  We  need 
not  go  so  far  as  Buchanan  or  your  first  Principal 
Boece,  and  evolve  out  of  our  inner  consciousness  eight 
centuries  of  imaginary  reigns,  with  their  proper  kings 
and  appropriate  Dutch  portraits  in  Holyrood,  so  that 
our  records  may  be  more  complete  and  more  ancient 
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than  those  of  our  neighbours.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  does  not  seem  desirable,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest 
grounds,  that  we  should  ignore  what  has  occurred  in 
former  days,  the  long  agony  of  the  country's  growth 
and  establishment,  and  bound  our  historical  survey 
with  some  date  of  modern  politics,  such  as  the  Dis- 
ruption or  the  first  Reform  Bill.  The  history  of 
Scotland  is  not  a  cold  register  of  dates  and  treaties ; 
it  stirs  the  blood  like  a  trumpet ;  no  stranger  can 
read  it  without  emotion.  But  when  we  reflect  that 
those  who  battled  and  endured  (for  the  history  of 
Scotland  during  four  centuries  is  little  less  than  a 
long  martyrdom)  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  when  we  consider  that  our  qualities  and  defects 
as  a  race  are  the  direct  result  of  those  circumstances, 
when  we  know  that  the  country  which  has  charms  to 
attract  the  whole  civilised  world  is  but  an  empty 
scene  to  those  who  cannot  people  it  from  the  past, 
when  we  observe  how  history  is  liable  to  repeat  itself, 
and  that,  in  dealing  with  Scotsmen,  we  must  expect 
them  to  be  made  in  the  same  mould  as  their  pre- 
decessors, it  seems  one  of  those  mistakes  which 
are  worse  than  crimes  for  a  native  of  Scotland  to 
ignore  the  history  of  his  country. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  were  not  natives  of  Scotland, 
we  should  still  be  hardly  justified  in  neglecting  its 
history.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  rich  in  bold  person- 
alities ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  has  certain  special 
features  which  must  attract  the  historical  student, 
however  versed  he    may   be   in    the  annals  of  other 
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countries.  And,  as  it  is  my  anxious  wish  to  attract 
your  notice  to  the  history  of  Scotland,  let  me,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  of 
these  singularities. 

Take  for  example  this  peculiarity,  that  Scotland, 
while  she  had  a  history,  developed  a  striking  character, 
but  no  material  prosperity,  but  from  the  moment  she 
ceased  to  have  a  history,   she  developed  a  material 
prosperity  so  marvellous  as  completely  to   obliterate 
her  national  character.    Until  the  union  of  the  Crowns 
the  Scots  nation  were  only  known  as  a  turbulent  race 
of  hardy  heroes — poor,  indeed,  but  poor  because  they 
preferred  poverty  to  dependence,  and  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  castles  and  their  crops  to  prevent  the 
invader  having  a  home  or  subsistence  on  Scottish  soil. 
All  this  is  now  forgotten.     The  qualities  still  exist, 
none  can  doubt  it,  just  as  the  faculties  for  industry 
and  economy  existed  when  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  their  exercise.      But  the  ancient  reputation  has 
been  overlaid  for  two  centuries  with  the  reproach  of 
avarice  and  the  stigma  of  self-seeking.     And  why  is 
this  ?     Because  from  the  time  of  the  corporate  union, 
when,  thank  God,  she  ceased  to  have  a  history,  this 
little  rugged  country  made  an  advance  in  prosperity 
resembling  the    progress   of  some   state  in  Western 
America,  with  free  institutions  planted   on  a  virgin 
soil.     Nor  is  this  difficult  of  explanation.     The  very 
policy  of  Scotland  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  that  its   most  fertile   portion  should  be   a 
desert  incapable  of  yielding  food  to  the  invader.     We 
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hear  much  of  the  heroism  of  the  Russians  in  burning- 
Moscow.  What  then  are  we  to  say  of  the  Scots  ? 
Why,  for  two  centuries  Scotland  furnished  a  succession 
of  burning  Moscows.  What  is  now  the  garden  of 
Scotland — nay,  I  might  add,  the  garden  of  the  United 
Kingdom — was  given  up  to  devastation  in  order  that 
the  race  might  preserve  its  liberties  and  assert  its 
independence.  There  is  no  nobler  fact  in  any  history. 
It  was  as  if  Italy  had  made  Lombardy  a  desert  in 
order  to  starve  out  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
nations.  It  was  the  sole  chance  that  existed  for  the 
preservation  of  that  freedom  which  was  dearer  to 
Scotland  than  all  the  wealth  that  the  world  could 
offer.  It  was  not  that  the  Scots  did  not  appreciate 
the  satisfaction  of  opulence.  It  has  been  a  stereo- 
typed sneer  against  them  for  two  centuries  that  they 
care  for  little  else.  But  it  was  because  they  cared  for 
freedom  more,  and  that  freedom,  weighed  in  the  scales, 
counterbalanced  every  other  consideration. 

When  their  independence  and  liberties  were 
secured,  when  by  the  removal  of  their  Sovereign  to 
London  they  might  hope  to  enjoy  that  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  freedom  which  was  always  in  peril  so 
long  as  they  received  the  individual  attention  of 
Mary  Stewart  and  her  descendants,  they  settled  down 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  long  centuries  of  agitation.  It 
appeared  then  as  if  the  tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed 
after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
they  were  to  enjoy  on  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  more  than  thirty  years  did,  indeed,  pass  without 


serious  disturbance.  But  at  the  first  whisper  of 
oppression,  at  the  first  raising  of  the  mailed  hand,  at 
the  first  revelation  of  a  plot  against  the  security  of 
what  they  had  bled  to  secure,  they  did  not  weigh  for 
a  moment  the  quiet  and  well-being  they  had  earned 
against  the  sanctity  of  that  Kirk  which  was  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  And  when  the  King  drew 
the  sword,  they  without  hesitation  drew  the  sword 
also.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  people  of  Scotland  that 
rose  in  arms.  From  every  region  of  Europe  the 
Scots  who  had  passed  into  foreign  armies,  from  rest- 
lessness, or  poverty,  or  ambition,  flocked  homewards 
to  place  their  valour  and  experience  at  the  service  of 
their  country.  Scotsmen  who  had  taken  service  with 
Mansfeldt  and  had  fought  for  the  Winter  Queen, 
trained  pikemen  from  Holland  and  from  Denmark, 
veterans  who  could  show  scars  as  others  show  medals 
won  under  the  Lion  of  the  North,  all  rallied  under  a 
banner  nearer  and  dearer  than  any  they  had  known. 
Scotland  took  the  initiative  and  indicated  the  remedy 
to  England.  She  began  the  great  contest  between 
the  people  and  the  Crown  which  changed  the  con- 
ditions of  monarchy  and  deprived  the  King  of  his 
life.  She,  with  her  poverty-stricken  half-million, 
showed  the  path  to  a  wealthy  population  ten  times  as 
numerous.  Surely  the  history  of  a  people,  so  bold, 
so  disinterested,  and  so  united,  is  not  without  in- 
struction to  the  outside  world.     • 

Again,    the    history    of    Scotland     presents     this 
original   phenomenon,   that  the  prevailing,  constant, 
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inextinguishable  passion  of  the  people  was  for  liberty 
and  independence,  and  that  this  was  shown  in  an 
extraordinary  attachment  to  monarchy.  And  this 
was  no  paradox.  To  them  the  monarch  was  only  a 
sign  of  independence,  like  the  lost  Stone  of  Destiny. 
We  see  this  by  the  constant  efforts  to  obtain  the 
custody  of  his  person,  and  at  the  same  time  by  his 
total  want  of  authority.  Where  the  King  was,  there 
the  Government  would  be  ;  hence  the  constant  kid- 
napping of  the  Sovereign.  But  the  King  was  to  be 
only  the  symbol  and  not  the  possessor  of  power ;  he 
had  but  the  attributes  of  a  living  Great  Seal.  So 
that  in  fact  the  same  passion  for  independence  which 
made  them  insist  on  having  a  King  for  external 
purposes,  made  them  reduce  him  to  a  nullity  within 
his  dominions.  He  was  to  be  a  cheap  pageant,  decorat- 
ing rather  than  controlling  the  march  of  events — 
much  less  than  a  constitutional  sovereign,  little  more 
than  a  Venetian  Doge. 

Again,  when  the  crimes  of  Mary  Stewart  and  the 
defects  and  departure  of  her  grotesque  son  had  robbed 
royalty  of  interest  even  as  a  symbol,  we  see  all  the 
love  of  independence  and  craving  for  some  outward 
sign  of  it  find  its  sign  and  centre  in  the  Reformed 
Kirk.  The  ancient  Roman  establishment  in  Scotland 
seems  never  to  have  had  much  hold  upon  the  nation. 
Its  energy  in  the  collection  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  attracted  other  feelings  than  sympathy. 
Its  prelates  were  a  luxurious  and,  if  they  be  not 
much  maligned,  a  dissolute  class.     They  were,  more- 
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over,  aliens  in  training,  and  their  education  abroad 
left  them  little  in  common  with  their  fellow-country- 
men at  home.  When  the  virtuous  part  of  the  nation 
was  scandalised  at  their  corruption,  and  the  worldlings 
were  irritated  by  their  pride  and  covetous  of  their 
power,  it  was  not  difficult  to  effect  their  overthrow. 

Let  us  in  passing  be  just.  Before  that  proud  Church 
was  hurled  down  in  Scotland,  she  left  a  supreme  gift, 
nobler  than  the  abbeys  she  had  reared  and  the  wealth 
she  had  accumulated.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  as  if 
conscious  that  she  was  about  to  pass  away  from  us, 
and  as  if  anxious  to  leave  behind  her  the  memory 
of  a  benefaction  for  which  her  name  should  be,  if  not 
blessed,  at  least  forgiven,  she  determined  to  throw 
open  to  the  people  at  large  the  treasures  of  learning 
that  she  had  preserved ;  she  gave  us  the  Universities. 
Founded  in  a  catholic  spirit,  framed  on  liberal 
principles,  open  freely  and  ungrudgingly  to  all  that 
thirsted  for  knowledge,  these  Universities — and  not 
the  least  our  Alma  Mater  who  gathers  us  together  in 
Aberdeen  to-day — give  the  ancient  Church  of  Scot- 
land a  valid  claim  on  our  gratitude. 

But  whatever  were  her  claims  she  received  no 
thanks  in  those  days.  She  was  the  Church  of  the 
nobles  ;  the  Church  that  was  to  succeed  her  was  to  be 
the  Church  of  the  people.  The  Reformers  were  no 
respecters  of  persons.  Good  Maister  Jhone — as  Knox 
is  quaintly  calle'd — saw  in  his  sovereign  only  an  eminent 
and  heinous  sinner.  His  successor  saw  in  James  the 
Sixth  only  a  suitable  object  for  interminable  exhorta- 
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tion  and  reproof.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  parish  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  had  more  power  than  the  King  in  Scotland. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  they  represented  the 
national  feelings  and  embodied  the  national  aspira- 
tions. The  King  had  gone  south — so  much  the  better 
for  him — the  King  had  become  a  name.  The  Kirk 
abided  with  them — so  much  the  better  for  them — and 
remained  a  reality. 

The  crimes  of  Mary  Stewart  coinciding  with  the 
Reformation  in  point  of  date,  it  was  easy,  putting 
spiritual  considerations  aside,  to  transfer  whatever 
loyalty  existed  from  the  monarchy  to  the  Kirk.  The 
loyalty  of  Scotland  to  the  Stewarts  seems  to  have 
disappeared  then  and  there.  When  the  wretched 
Queen  returned  to  Edinburgh  after  Carberry,  she 
must  have  heard  in  the  yells  of  the  avenging 
crowd,  she  must  have  seen  in  the  painted  banners 
which  recalled  her  crime,  that  the  feeling  which 
hailed  her  birth  even  amid  the  gloom  of  Flodden  had 
vanished,  and  that  while  she  had  sealed  her  own 
destruction,  she  had  also  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
monarchy  she  represented.  The  Scots,  indeed,  took 
up  arms  for  Charles  II.,  but  he  was  only  to  them  a 
symbol  of  independence  ;  there  was  between  him  and 
them  neither  liking  nor  respect.  And  as  for  the  re- 
bellions on  behalf  of  his  unhappy  nephew,  it  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  these  were  planned  and  oarried  out 
entirely  by  the  Highland  chiefs,  for  motives  which 
were  not  shared  in  by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
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Again,  in  most  old  States  we  have  to  deal  with  four 
factors — a  monarchy,  a  church,  an  aristocracy,  and  the 
people.  Surely  the  history  of  Scotland  presents  these 
four  elements  in  a  striking  light.  The  King  of  Scots, 
without  power  or  money  or  an  army,  was  at  once  the 
most  envied  and  the  least  enviable  of  monarchs,  assert- 
ing his  imperial  independence  abroad,  and  persecuted 
by  his  subjects  at  home  ;  the  Church,  lax  and  splendid, 
toppling  over  from  the  mere  weight  and  canker  of 
corruption,  and  giving  way  to  a  far  more  stringent 
form  of  Church  government,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
austerity,  was  adored  by  the  people ;  the  aristocracy, 
fierce,  poor,  and  proud,  which  by  dissension,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  had  so  weakened  itself 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  it  had  fallen,  if  not  into 
contempt,  at  any  rate  into  impotence ;  and,  slumbering 
beneath  all,  the  nation,  revealing  itself  only  now  and 
then  in  wild  Edinburgh  mobs  or  in  stern  west-country 
Whigamore  raids,  reserving  itself,  as  it  were,  for  its 
moment  of  power  and  supremacy.  These  surely  are 
strange  elements  out  of  which  to  develop  a  successful 
nation.  But  I  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  that  :  my 
contention  is  merely  that  these  are  elements  which  at 
any  rate  deserve  attention,  not  merely  from  the  his- 
torian or  even  from  a  Scotsman,  but  from  the  student 
of  human  nature  and  human  progress. 

I  have  incidentally  touched  on  the  King  and  the 
Church.  Le£  me  explain  in  a  very  few  sentences 
what  I  would  say  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  people. 
The  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  very  repose 
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was  only  a  sort  of  ground-swell,  was  probably  caused 
by  poverty  and  the  ease  by  which,  under  a  system  of 
constant  forfeitures,  large  estates  could  be  acquired 
by  successful  agitation.  The  estates  so  quickly  ac- 
quired were  not  the  less  rapidly  forfeited,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  losses  of  the  gambler  never  prevent  his  seeking 
perpetual  windfalls.  And  it  was  not  until  the  great 
galleon  of  the  Church  lay  helpless  amid  these  active 
privateers,  and  the  acquisitions  from  an  adversary 
so  disabled  assumed  a  semblance  of  security,  that  the 
nobles  were  content  to  settle  down  in  peace  upon  their 
lands.  As  soon  as  dissension  ceased,  their  influence 
terminated  ;  for  they  required  troubled  waters  to  fish 
in.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Huntlys, 
the  Hamiltons,  and  the  Argylls,  the  nobles  in  the 
seventeenth  century  exercised  influence  only  as  the 
representatives  or  instruments  of  the  Anglicised 
sovereign.  Before  the  Union,  if  tradition  lie  not,  at 
the  end  of  each  session,  when  privilege  ceased,  the 
Canongate  Jail  of  Edinburgh  was  wont  to  be  crowded 
with  Scots  peers.  At  that  period,  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  clouded  and  weakened  by 
inherited  irresolution,  is  the  only  independent  aristo- 
cratic influence  that  we  can  trace  ;  for  the  extravagant 
outburst  of  Belhaven  was  but  the  scarcely  coherent 
expression,  not  of  the  feelings  of  the  nobles,  but  of 
the  passions  of  the  populace.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly 
be  said  that  at  that  time  the  nobles  of  Scotland  had 
fallen  into  impotence ;  and,  so  far  as  leadership  may 
be  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  aristocracy,  their 
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place  was  taken  by  the  Kirk.     But  where,  meantime, 
was  the  people  % 

There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  so  extraordinary,  in 
view  of  their  energy  and  intelligence,  as  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  Commons  of  Scotland  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  power  they  now  enjoy.  Now  and  then 
a  sudden,  silent,  fierce  outbreak  betrayed  the  strength 
that  was  slumbering ;  such  were  the  mobs  which  lynched 
Porteous,  and  insisted  on  the  hanging  of  the  captain 
of  the  Worcester.  Indeed,  the  first  appearance  in 
history  of  the  democracy  of  Scotland  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  when,  after  the  surrender  of  Carberry,  the  cap- 
tive Queen  was  greeted  on  her  return  to  Edinburgh 
by  the  insults  and  execrations  of  a  vast  multitude 
bearing  the  ghastly  effigy  of  her  murdered  husband. 
On  that  day  the  people  first  came  forth  to  show  that 
the  robe  of  majesty  should  not  shelter  a  great  criminal ; 
and  it  was  surely  a  notable  birth  of  public  feeling. 
But  it  is  strange  that  these  strong,  nay  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  justice  and  injustice  should  so  seldom  have 
flamed  up,  and  that,  while  men  sprung  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people  were  obtaining  education  and  distinction 
all  over  the  Continent,  the  great  mass  should  have 
preserved  so  stern  a  silence.  From  the  surrender  of 
Carberry  to  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  the 
genuine  forcible  expressions  of  public  sentiment  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  yet  these  were  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  public  feeling  and  public  opinion 
were  always  in  vigilant  existence.  We  have,  of  course, 
in  France  an  instance  of  a  similar  silent  flood  suddenly 
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overflowing  its  banks  at  the  lie  volution,  but  it  may 
fairly  be  urged  that  education  among  the  masses  in 
France,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  did  not  exist.  In 
Scotland  we  see  an  energetic  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion, ruled  by  a  remote  Government  and  a  Parliament 
in  which  they  were  not  represented,  patiently  tilling 
the  soil  and  sending  their  children  to  the  parish  school 
till  such  a  time  as  they  should  be  strong  enough  to 
demand  a  share  in  the  control  of  their  country's 
destiny.  Such  a  spectacle,  in  these  times  of  agitation 
and  public  meetings,  is  surely  not  without  instruction  ; 
it  is  at  any  rate  an  original  and  perhaps  a  unique 
manifestation. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Scottish  history ;  and,  indeed,  the  limits 
of  discourse  will  hardly  permit  of  more.  But  to  those 
who  study  men  more  than  events,  our  country's  annals 
present  no  less  attractions.  The  romance  of  history, 
indeed,  is  divided  between  two  very  different  Queens 
of  France — Marie  Antoinette  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  while  she  assigns  a  prominent  place  to  Charles 
Edward  Stewart:  Again,  the  history  of  revolutions  is 
ever  the  most  interesting,  because  it  is  always  insepar- 
ably connected  with  some  great  man.  The  English 
had  its  Cromwell,  the  French  its  Napoleon,  and  the 
Scotch  its  Knox.  The  student  of  human  character 
will  surely  pause  over  the  rugged  features  of  Knox, 
"  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."  He  will  lament 
the  melancholy  destiny  that  robbed  Scotland  at  a 
singular  crisis   of  Murray's  precocious  statesmanship. 
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He  will  contemplate,  not  without  admiration,  the 
greatest  and  most  sagacious  of  Scottish  Kings,  James 
the  First,  the  Alfred  of  his .  country.  He  will  be 
unable  to  view,  without  a  sense  of  personal  affection, 
the  character  of  James  the  Fifth,  the  Scottish  Henry 
the  Fourth.  There  will  pass  before  him  the  Bothwell 
of  strange  vicissitudes  ;  and  Carstairs,  perhaps  the 
greatest  man  that  Scotland  has  produced  outside 
literature ;  the  sinister  Morton,  and  the  subtle  Argylls  ; 
the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce,  who  are  not  sufficiently 
veiled  in  legend  to  be  secluded  from  human  sympathy 
and  admiration ;  the  learned  Melville  and  the  saintly 
Rutherford. 

Other  names  might  be  cited,  but  perhaps  these 
will  suffice ;  and  indeed  it  is  time  that  I  should  end. 
But  let  me  point  out  one  more  inducement  to  the 
study  I  advocate.  You  are  in  the  city  perhaps  most 
calculated  to  give  an  interest  to  the  study  of  those 
times,  for  surely  no  place  ever  suffered  so  much,  for  its 
prominence.  From  the  time  that  the  Covenanting 
Commissioners  refused  to  drink  the  cup  of  Bon 
Accord,  and  were  followed  by  Montrose  with  an  army 
which  slaughtered  the  dogs  w^hich  had  been  made 
the  innocent  instruments  of  satire,  this  unhappy  city 
was  compelled  to  undergo  as  many  outward  changes 
of  compliance  as  the  Vicar  of  Bray  or  Bobbing  John 
of  Mar.  Indeed,  Aberdeen  had  been  so  often  visited 
by  Montrose,  and  in  such  various  characters,  that  the 
authorities  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  in 
what  capacity  they  were  to  receive   him.     In  those 
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clays  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Scotland,  it  was 
the  fate  of  Aberdeen,  as  of  Leipsic,  to  learn  that  a 
famous  and  hospitable  University  is  no  protection 
against  siege  or  outrage ;  while  your  well-sacked  city, 
surviving  the  successive  onslaughts  of  Malignants  and 
Covenanters  and  impartial  Highlanders,  remains  a 
noble  monument  of  the  stirring  and  perilous  past  of 
our  country. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  weary,  but  to 
attract  you,  if  possible,  to  the  elose  study  of  Scottish 
history.  I  have  thought  that  by  so  doing  I  could, 
without  presumption  or  didactic  affectation,  best  fulfil 
the  duty  imposed  upon  me.  You  are  the  best  judges 
how  far  such  a  pursuit  would  suit  your  manifold 
dispositions.  Around  you  learning  spreads  her  various 
wares ;  you  have  but  to  pick  and  choose.  You  are 
the  generation  that  holds  for  the  present  the  suc- 
cession to  the  long  roll  of  famous  men  who  have 
adorned  this  University.  They  have  handed  to  you 
the  light ;  it  is  for  you  to  transmit  it.  The  vestal 
lamp  of  knowledge  may  flicker,  but  it  never  dies  ; 
even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  dormant  civilisation,  it 
found  loving  hands  to  cherish  and  to  tend  it.  To  you 
that  lamp  has  been  given  by  those  who  have  watched 
over  it  in  these  ancient  colleges.  I  hope  and  believe 
it  will  not  wax  duller  in  your  hands,  but  rather 
that  you  will  show  forth  its  radiance  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
wield  that  influence  which  every  educated  man  must 
exercise.     And  gentlemen,  how  solemn  a  moment  is 
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that  passing  forth  from  the  cloisters  of  learning  into 
the  great  Vanity  Fair  of  the  world,  there  to  take,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  choice  of  Hercules  and  abide  by 
the  result.  Even  I  may,  without  presumption,  indi- 
cate to  you  the  crucial  importance  of  that  crisis  of 
your  lives,  when  it  lies  with  you  to  decide  whether 
your  career  shall  be  a  heritage  of  woe  or  a  fruitful 
blessing  and  an  honoured  memory.  Day  by  day,  the 
horizon  of  human  possibility,  which  now  lies  so  un- 
bounded before  you,  must  contract ;  the  time  must 
come  when,  under  the  stroke  of  illness  or  the  decay  of 
nature,  hope  and  health,  the  pride  and  power  of  life 
and  intellect,  which  now  seem  so  inseparable  from  your 
triumphant  youth,  will  have  passed  away.  There  will 
then  be  no  surer  consolation,  humanly  speaking,  than 
the  consciousness  of  honest  hope  fulfilled,  of  health  not 
abused,  of  life  and  intellect  exerted  in  all  its  strength 
and  fulness,  not  like  water  poured  upon  the  sand,  but 
for  the  raising  and  bettering  in  some  degree  of  some 
portion  of  your  fellow-men.  I  would  fain  hope  that 
this  living  mass  of  generous  youth  before  me  was 
animated  by  no  less  a  hope,  by  no  lower  an  inspiration, 
and  that  in  coming  years  it  will  be  my  pride  and 
privilege  to  hear  of  some  of  you  at  any  rate  receiving 
the  merited  praises  of  grateful  mankind.  And  if  I 
might  address  your  venerable  University,  which  has 
conferred  so  gracious  and  so  undeserved  an  honour 
upon  me,  I  would  say,  in  the  words  with  which  the 
Psalmist  hailed  the  sacred  city,    "  They  shall  prosper 
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that  love  thee  ;"  that  love  thee  aright,  that  love  thee 
not  merely  as  an  end,  bnt  also  as  a  means,  as  the 
blessed  link  with  splendid  traditions  and  with  noble 
men,  as  the  faithful  guide  and  the  unfailing  friend. 
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